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Indicator 7 

Enrollment Trends by Age 



Between 2000 and 2009, enrollment rates increased for young adults ages 18-19 and 
adults ages 20-24, 25-29, and 30-34; students in these age groups are typically enrolled 
in college or graduate school. 



Between 1970 and 2009, the school enrollment rate for 
children ages 3-4 (typically in nursery or preschool) 
increased from 20 to 52 percent. More recently, from 2000 
through 2009, the enrollment rate for children ages 3-4 
remained stable between 52 and 56 percent. The enrollment 
rate for children ages 5-6, who are typically enrolled in 
kindergarten or first grade, rose from 90 percent in 1970 to 
96 percent in 1976 and has since remained stable. For youth 
ages 7-13 and 14-15, enrollment rates have remained at 
nearly 100 percent over the past 39 years, reflecting states’ 
compulsory age requirements for school attendance. The 
enrollment rate for 16- to 17-year-olds increased from 90 
percent in 1970 to 95 percent in 2009. 

For young adults ages 18-19, the overall school enrollment 
rate increased from 48 to 69 percent between 1970 and 2009, 
with enrollment at the secondary level increasing from 10 



to 19 percent and enrollment at the college level increasing 
from 37 to 50 percent. Between 2000 and 2009, the college 
enrollment rate for young adults ages 18-19 increased from 45 
to 50 percent. During the same period, the enrollment rate for 
adults ages 20-24 increased from 32 to 39 percent; for adults 
ages 25-29, from 11 to 13 percent; and for adults ages 30-34, 
from 7 to 8 percent. 

Technical Notes 

Estimates include enrollment in any type of graded public, 
parochial, or other private school. This includes nursery 
schools, kindergartens, elementary schools, high schools, 
colleges, universities, and professional schools. Estimates 
include only enrollments in regular schooling; that is, schools 
or classes that advance a person toward a high school diploma, 
or a college, university, or professional school degree. 
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Figure 1. Percentage of the population ages 3-34 enrolled in school, by age group: October 1970-2009 
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1 Beginning in 1 994, new procedures were used to collect enrollment data on children ages 3-4. As a result, pre-1 994 data may not be comparable to 
data from 1994 or later. 

NOTE: Includes enrollment in any type of graded public, parochial, or other private schools. Includes nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary schools, 
high schools, colleges, universities, and professional schools. Attendance may be on either a full-time or part-time basis and during the day or night. 
Excluded are enrollments in schools or classes that do not advance students to regular school degrees, such as trade schools, business colleges, or 
vocational schools. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Bureau, Current Population Survey (CPS), October Supplement, 1970-2009. 
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Indicator 2 

Reading Performance and Achievement Gaps 



Between 2007 and 2009, the average grade 4 reading score showed no measurable 
change and the average grade 8 reading score increased by 1 point. At grade 12, the 
average reading score increased by 2 points between 2005 and 2009. 



In 2009, the average National Assessment for Educational 
Progress (NAEP) reading scale score for 4th-graders (221) 
was not measurably different from the 2007 score, but was 
higher than the scores on all assessments between 1992 (217) 
and 2005 (219). For 8th-graders, the average score in 2009 
(264) was 1 point higher than in 2007 and 4 points higher 
than in 1992. The average reading score for 12th-graders was 
2 points higher in 2009 (288) than in 2005, the year of the 
immediately preceding assessment, but was 4 points lower 
than the score in 1992. 

At grade 4, the average reading scores in 2009 for White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American 
Indian/Alaska Native students were not measurably different 
from their scores in 2007. However, the 2009 reading scores 
for White, Black, and Hispanic students were higher than 
the scores from assessment years prior to 2007. In 2009, the 
average reading score of Black 4th-grade students was less 
than that of White 4th-grade students by 26 points. This gap 
was not measurably different from the gap in 2007 but was 
smaller than the gaps in all other assessment years prior to 
2007. In 2009, Hispanic 4th-grade students scored 25 points 
lower than their White peers; this gap was not measurably 
different from the gaps in 2007 or 1992. 
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At grade 8, average reading scores were higher in 2009 
than in 2007 for all racial/ethnic groups. Black and Hispanic 
8th-grade students scored lower than their White counterparts 
in 2009, by 26 and 24 points, respectively; neither of these 
gaps was measurably different from the corresponding gaps 
in 2007 and 1992. 

The average scores for White and Asian/Pacific Islander 
12th-graders were higher in 2009 than in 2005 by 3 and 11 
points, respectively, while scores for Blacks, Hispanics, and 
American Indians/Alaska Natives did not measurably change. 
In 2009, White 12th-grade students scored 27 points higher 
in reading than Black students and 22 points higher than 
Hispanic students. Neither score gap was measurably different 
from the respective score gaps in previous assessment years. 

Technical Notes 

NAEP reading scores range from 0 to 500. Score gaps are 
calculated based on differences between unrounded scores. 

The 12th-grade reading assessment was not administered in 
2003 or 2007. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic 
ethnicity. 



Figure 2. Average reading scale scores of 4th-, 8th-, and 12th-grade students: Selected years, 1992-2009 
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NOTE: The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) reading scale ranges from 0 to 500. Student assessments are not designed to permit 
comparisons across subjects or grades. Testing accommodations (e.g., extended time, small group testing) for children with disabilities and English 
language learners were not permitted in 1992 and 1994: students were tested with and without accommodations in 1998. The 12th-grade NAEP reading 
assessment was not administered in 2003 or 2007. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), selected years, 
1992-2009 Reading Assessments, NAEP Data Explorer. 
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Indicator 3 

Mathematics Performance and Achievement Gaps 



From 1 990 to 2009, average grade 4 mathematics scores increased by 27 points and 
average grade 8 scores increased by 20 points. At grade 12, average scores increased 
by 3 points between 2005 and 2009. 



In 2009, the average National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) mathematics scale score for 4th-grade 
students (240) was not measurably different from the 2007 
score, but was higher than the scores on all of the assessments 
given between 1990 and 2005. The average score for 8th-grade 
students in 2009 (283) was higher than the average scores in 
all previous assessment years. From 1990 to 2009, average 
grade 4 and grade 8 mathematics scores increased by 27 and 
20 points, respectively. The average 12th-grade mathematics 
score was 3 points higher in 2009 (153) than it was in 2005, 
the year the assessment was first given. 

At grade 4, the average mathematics scores in 2009 for White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian/ 
Alaska Native students were not measurably different from 
their scores in 2007. However, the 2009 scores for White, 
Black, Hispanic, and Asian/Pacific Islander 4th-grade students 
were higher than their scores from assessment years prior to 
2007. Black 4th-grade students scored 26 points lower than 
their White peers in 2009. This gap was not measurably 
different from that in 2007 but was smaller than the gap in 
1990, when the average score of Black 4th-grade students was 
32 points lower than that of their White peers. The 21-point 
achievement gap between White and Hispanic 4th-grade 
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students in 2009 was not measurably different from the gap 
in 2007 or the gap in 1990. 

At grade 8, average mathematics scores were higher in 2009 
than in 2007 for all racial/ethnic groups except American 
Indians/Alaska Natives. Black and Hispanic 8th-grade students 
scored lower than their White counterparts in 2009, by 32 and 
26 points, respectively; neither of these gaps was measurably 
different from the corresponding gaps in 2007 and 1990. 

At grade 12, average mathematics scores were higher in 2009 
than in 2005 for all racial/ethnic groups. In 2009, White 
12th-grade students scored 30 points higher in mathematics 
than Black students and 23 points higher than Hispanic 
students. Neither gap was measurably different from the 
corresponding gaps in 2005. 

Technical Notes 

NAEP mathematics scores range from 0 to 500 for grades 4 and 
8. The framework for the 12th-grade mathematics assessment 
was revised in 2005; as a result, the 2005 and 2009 results 
cannot be compared with those from previous years. At grade 
12, mathematics scores on the revised assessment range from 
0 to 300. Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 



Figure 3. Average mathematics scale scores of 4th- and 8th-grade students: Selected years, 1990-2009 
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NOTE: At grades 4 and 8. the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) mathematics scale ranges from 0 to 500. Testing accommodations 
(e.g., extended time, small group testing) for children with disabilities and limited-English proficient students were not permitted in 1990 and 1992: 
students were tested with and without accommodations in 1996. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), selected years, 
1990-2009 Mathematics Assessments, NAEP Data Explorer. 
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Indicator 4 

International Reading, Mathematics, and Science Literacy 



In 2009, the average U.S. combined reading literacy score and the combined science 
literacy score for 15-year-old students were not measurably different from the average 
score of the 34 OECD member countries, while the average U.S. mathematics literacy 
score was below the OECD average. 



The 2009 Program for International Student Assessment 
(PISA) reports the performance of 15-year-old students in 
reading, mathematics, and science literacy in 65 countries 
and other education systems, including the 34 Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
countries, 26 non-OECD countries, and 5 other education 
systems. The OECD countries are a group of the world’s 
most advanced economies. Other education systems refer 
to non-national entities, such as Shanghai-China. 

The U.S. students’ average score on the combined reading 
literacy scale (500) was not measurably different from the 
average score of OECD countries (493). Compared with 
the other 64 countries and other education systems, the U.S. 
average was lower than the average in 9 countries and other 
education systems (6 OECD countries, 1 non- OECD country, 
and 2 other education systems) and higher than the average in 
39 countries and other education systems (13 OECD countries, 
24 non-OECD countries, and 2 other education systems). 

The average U.S. mathematics literacy score (487) in 2009 
was lower than the average score of the 34 OECD countries 
(496). In comparison with students in all 64 other countries 
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and education systems, students in the United States on 
average scored lower than students in 23 (17 OECD 
countries, 2 non-OECD countries, and 4 other education 
systems) and higher than students in 29 (5 OECD countries, 
23 non-OECD countries, and 1 other education system). 

The average U.S. science literacy score (502) in 2009 was not 
measurably different from the average score of the 34 OECD 
countries (501). In comparison with students in all 64 other 
countries and education systems, students in the United 
States on average scored lower than students in 18 (12 OECD 
countries, 2 non-OECD countries, and 4 other education 
systems) and higher than students in 33 (9 OECD countries, 
23 non-OECD countries, and 1 other education system). 

Technical Notes 

Since PISA is principally an OECD study, the results for 
non-OECD countries and other education systems are 
displayed separately and are not included in the OECD 
average. The OECD average is the average of the national 
averages of the 34 OECD member countries, with each 
country weighted equally. Scores are reported on a scale 
from 0 to 1,000. 



Figure 4. Average scores of 15-year-old students in the United States and OECD countries on reading, mathematics, and 
science literacy scales: 2009 
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* p < .05. U.S. average is significantly different from the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) average at the .05 level of 
statistical significance. 

NOTE: The OECD average is the average of the national averages of the OECD member countries, with each country weighted equally. Scores are reported 
on a scale of 0 to 1 ,000. 

SOURCE: Fleischman, H.L., Hopstock, RJ., Pelczar, M.R, and Shelley, B.E. (2010). Highlights From PISA 2009: Performance of U.S. 15-Year-Old Students in Reading. 
Mathematics, and Science Literacy in an International Context (NOES 201 1-004). 
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Indicator 5 

Annual Earnings of Young Adults 



In 2009, young adults ages 25-34 with a bachelor's degree earned more than twice as 
much as those without a high school diploma or its equivalent, 50 percent more than 
high school completers, and 25 percent more than those with an associate's degree. 



For young adults ages 25-34 who worked full time 
throughout a full year, higher educational attainment 
was associated with higher median earnings. This pattern 
was consistent for each year examined between 1995 and 
2009. For example, young adults with a bachelor’s degree 
consistently had higher median earnings than those with 
less education. This relationship of higher median earnings 
corresponding with higher educational attainment also 
held across sex and race/ethnicity subgroups. 

In 2009, the median of the earnings for young adults with a 
bachelor’s degree was $45,000, while the median was $21,000 
for those without a high school diploma or its equivalent, 
$30,000 for those with a high school diploma or its equivalent, 
and $36,000 for those with an associate’s degree. In other 
words, young adults with a bachelor’s degree earned more 
than twice as much as young adults without a high school 
diploma or its equivalent, 50 percent more than young adult 
high school completers, and 25 percent more than young 
adults with an associate’s degree. 



Earnings differences were also observed by sex and by race/ 
ethnicity. In 2009, the median of the earnings for young adult 
males was higher than the median for young adult females at 
every education level. For example, in 2009 young adult males 
with a bachelor’s degree earned $51,000, while their female 
counterparts earned $40,100. In the same year, the median 
of the earnings of White young adults was higher than that 
of Black and Hispanic young adults at most education levels. 
Asian young adults with a bachelor’s degree or master’s degree 
or higher had higher median earnings than did their White, 
Black, and Hispanic counterparts in 2009. 

Technical Notes 

High school completers are those who earned a high school 
diploma or equivalent (e.g., a General Educational 
Development [GED] certificate). Full-year worker refers 
to those who were employed 50 or more weeks during the 
previous year; full-time worker refers to those who were usually 
employed 35 or more hours per week. Race categories exclude 
persons of Hispanic ethnicity. 
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